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INTRODUCTORY 


THIs pageant was written to be given in a church, and was actually 
presented at the morning service on the Sunday before Christmas. Its 
whole purpose and mood are devotional, and the full effect of the 
pageant can be secured only in surroundings which are worshipful. 
Whenever reproduced, it should be given, if possible, not in a hall but 
in a church, and should be presented with as great beauty as circum- 
stances will allow. The chancel would, of course, need to be of 
reasonable size and clear of the usual church furniture, such as: choir 
benches, etc. The choir should sit in the body of the church, near the 
front, and it is they who sing the hymns which are introduced in the 
course of the pageant. 

If the circumstances require that the pageant be given in a hall 
rather than in a church, the hall should be so arranged as to suggest as 
completely as possible that reverential mood which the church itself 
would convey. If local talent and resources make this practicable, 
scenery may be used for the background of the pageant. This, how- 
ever, should be simple. 

Yet the nature of the pageant is such that it can be adapted to very 
varied resources in the way of preparation. It will be more effective 
in a beautiful church, but it can be presented in a very simple place if 
done with a devotional spirit. It will be most beautiful if some skillful 
musician provides on the organ the musical interludes which are in- 
dicated, but it can also be presented with no music at all save the singing 
of simple hymns. The children who represent the different characters 
have no words to learn. The entire story is read by the minister, or 
some other person in his place, from the pulpit or other vantage point 
in the chancel of the church. The children should be carefully re- 
hearsed to carry out the actions indicated in the story as read. All the 
essential movements and gestures are indicated in the story itself. The 
children enact, as the story is read, that which they are described as 
doing. 

Those who wish to give the pageant with their own Sunday school, 
should first read the story and visualize it in their mind’s eye. The text 
itself will indicate how the characters appear, and in large part their 
attitude and gestures. Some dramatic insight on the leader’s part can 
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very easily supply all the guidance which the pageant itself does not 
indicate. It has been found in experience that three or four complete 
rehearsals are sufficient to have the pageant smoothly and reverently 
presented by children of from twelve to fourteen years of age. 

{t will help the congregation understand and follow the pageant 
more vividly if there is printed and distributed a very simple order of 
service and program of the pageant, indicating the scenes to be imagined 
and the characters in the order of their appearance. 

For possible convenience of suggestion, indications are introduced 
into the text as to the location of the entrances and exits used in the 
church where the pageant was first given. The letter R represents a 
door leading from a choir room at the extreme forward right-hand side 
of the church as one faces the chancel. From this door the children 
would come along the front cross aisle, and up the steps at the front 
of the chancel. The letter B represents a door in the right-hand rear 
wall of the chancel itself. The letter M represents the middle aisle. 


COSTUMES 


THESE suggestions for costumes are based on the costumes which 
were used in the original production. Materials may be easily obtained 
by borrowing from members of the congregation. In this way the cost 
is reduced to a minimum, handsome materials and varied effects are 
obtained, and more people become interested in the production. Furs, 
capes, silk scarfs, dressing gowns of corduroy or velvet, draperies and 
embroideries as well as beads and jewels can be used with good effects. 

MaA..ucH, the servant, a coarse, flowing tunic of some drab color, a 
turban of the same color, and sandals. 


Trvonius, the chief character, should have the most careful atten- 
tion given to his costume. A tunic with skirts to the knees made of 
white cheesecloth, with a border of classic design. The straps to his 
sandals wound half way up the calf. A sword attached to a chain belt, 
and a helmet. 


Heron, the typical Oriental monarch, very richly dressed. A purple 
cape or some richly embroidered drapery over a colored tunic. A gold 
chain around the neck. Jewels on his hands and a jeweled crown. 


Tue Wise MEN have long tunics of different colors, reaching to 
the feet which are sandaled, girdles of contrasting colors and capes sus- 
pended from, or falling over, the shoulders. Care should be taken to 
harmonize the colors and also to make each figure distinct, using 
different combinations of color with each one. They should wear 
crowns with flowing veils. 


Two ScrisEs are easily outfitted with black cassocks, white turbans 
and sandals. 


Tue People going up for Enrollment are both men and women. 
The women wear long gowns showing good color combinations, with 
flowing veils. The men have some long and some short tunics with 
rough capes over their shoulders, sandals and turbans. 

Two SHEPHERDS wear short tunics to the knees, of any drab, rough 
material, bare feet, legs and arms. A short cloak may fall from the 
shoulders and a piece of fur thrown over one shoulder and coming 
down on the breast. Each should carry a staff in his hand. 
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Tue Two Rozssers dressed as the Shepherds, without the furs and 
with dark tunics. 

Tue Priest in a long white robe, a white turban with a band across 
the forehead, and a chain around his neck. 

Tue LEVvITE in a simple dark tunic, with a white or dark turban. 

Tue PEopLE of the City dressed as the crowd in Scene II. 

THe LEPER in a drab-colored tunic, no turban. Face, hands, and 
feet chalked. 


In making costumes for the pageant the following suggestions may 
prove helpful: 

Turbans can be made of white or colored cheesecloth or any piece 
of soft material which gives the color required. 

Sandals are best made from the soles of bedroom slippers, but 
where these were not obtainable they have been made from pasteboard. 
They are laced with strips of leather or colored tape, and again, if 
necessary, strips of cloth may be substituted. 

Helmets can have the crowns of old derby hats for their founda- 
tions ; the parts attached to make the visor, etc., can be of cardboard and 
attached to the crown by paper clips. If derby hats are not to be found, 
pasteboard can be used or tin helmets made. The helmets not of tin 
should be painted with aluminum paint and ornamented. 

Girdles can be made of dyed cheesecloth or scarfs. For the Rob- 
bérs, Shepherds, etc. a simple cord or rope is used. 

The robes for the Wis—e MEN can be made from dressing gowns 
of rich colors belted at the waist with wide scarfs. The capes or cloaks 
can be draped from curtains, tablecloths or may be simply pieces of 
material, the art being in combining the colors and arranging the 
drapery in graceful lines. 

The furs for the SHEPHERDS can be stoles of fur, perhaps with a 
head, or a deer’s skin. 

Armor is effectively made by sewing together string dish cloths 
of very wide mesh and dipping them in aluminum paint. 

Breastplates can be made of cardboard or buckram and painted with 
aluminum. They are held in place by elastic bands over the shoulders 
and under the arms. 

The crowns for Hrerop and the Wise MEN can be made of paste- 
board and gilded, with jewels and tinsel trimmings. 

The casket carried by one of the Wise MEN to hold the gold can 
be made of pasteboard, gilt, and jewels, but sometimes a very handsome 
box can be borrowed. A censer and a silver vase or a brass vase may 
be used for the other Wise MEN. 


PROPERTIES 


In addition to the costumes for the various characters the follow- 
ing simple objects are needed as properties for the pageant: 


Scene I 
Herod’s throne. 
A purple cloth. 
A scroll. 
A golden chain. 
Two larger scrolls. 
Helmet and sword for Tivonius. 


Scene II 
Golden caskets or other handsome objects for the Wise Men to carry. 


Scene II] 
A heavy-looking pack for the Shepherd. 
A sword and wallet for Tivonius. 
Staves for the Robbers. 

Scene IV 
Cloak for Tivonius. 
Money. 
Helmet and sword. 


SCENES 


ScENE I 
The Hall of the Palace of Herod the Great 


Characters as they appear 


MALLUCH, a Servant THE THREE WISE MEN 
TIvoNIus, a Centurion Two SCRIBES 
HeErRopD 

SCENE I] 


The Fields of Bethlehem 
PEOPLE going up to the Enrollment THE Wisr MEN 


Two SHEPHERDS TIVONIUS 
ScENE III 
On the Road to Jerusalem 
THE YouNG SHEPHERD A LEVITE 
Two RoBBERS TIVONIUS 


A PRIEST AND A SCRIBE 


SCENE IV 
At the Entrance to Jerusalem 
PEOPLE OF THE CITY THE SHEPHERD 
A LEPER THE VOICE 
TIVONIUS 


THE PAGEANT OF THE KINGS 


ScENE I. The Hall of the Palace.of Herod the Great 
THE READER 

THERE was silence in the mighty palace which Herod the Great 
had builded on the heights of Jerusalem. Men went with guarded 
voices through its corridors as though they were afraid. 

(Matiucy enters at B. Busies himself arranging 
the King’s seat, placed near front of chancel.) 

Splendid wa's that palace above all that had ever been built before 
in Jerusalem. There Herod had gathered the wealth and glory of the 
province together to satisfy his imperial pride. From the floors of 
gleaming marble, mighty columns, tall as the trees of Lebanon, soared 
up to the carven capitals beneath the starry roof. Rich sandalwood, 
curiously wrought, blended with the mosaics of the walls. Its hangings 
were of silks that had come from India, and the smoke of the incense 
drifted in a faint perfume from braziers filled with the spices of Sam- 
arcand. (Soft organ: the motif of T1vontus. Here and elsewhere as 
indicated for the appearance of TIvontus, the organist may extemporize 
any theme of heroic music.) Yet among all the beauty of that palace 
there was only one who moved with fearless steps. It was Tivonius, 
the centurion. (Tivontus enters from B.) When he entered the hall, 
Malluch, the servant, stood up and greeted him with glad eyes, for in 
his swift and eager figure there were grace and beauty and a kind of 
command such as men rejoice to bow to. 

Malluch knelt before him and kissed his hand. 

“T dreamed a dream of you last night,” he said. 

“What was it, Malluch?”’ Tivonius asked. 

“T dreamed you should be king upon the throne of Herod.” 

Tivonius laid his hand heavily upon Malluch’s shoulder. (Organ 
dies away and ceases.) “Nay, say not so; such dreams are dangerous. 
Within the coming years, who knows what may be?—but now we shall 
be true to Herod. Hark you, Malluch, speak you no more such 

dreams!”’ (Tivontus goes out at B.) 
But as Tivonius went out Malluch said within himself, ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, I would that he were king instead of Herod.” Then, being left 
alone, he fell into his watchful and apprehensive mood. For in the 
midst of the glories which he had builded Herod moved a dark, unquiet 
figure. (MaLiucH goes out at B.) Fearless he was, and masterful and 
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strong. He had gained his throne and held it in the days when none but 
valiant men could stand before the might of Rome. But grim and bitter 
had been the struggle. The proud heart of the king would brook no 
rivals. His fierce ambition was merciless to those whom he imagined 
blocked his way. Men whispered in the palace the story of how he had 
killed Mariamne, his wife, and of how he had put his own sons to death 
when they had dared to rebel against him. (Mattucn enters with a 
robe.) They who served him trembled when his deep eyes looked on 
them. (Organ begins the motif of HEROD, a low, ominous music. ) 

And now he was growing old. As the years went on, his moods 
became more deadly. His mind was haunted by the thought that there 
were those who conspired to take away his kingdom. Three of his sons 
he had already slain; the others he feared and watched. (From B 
HeErop enters very slowly.) To-day he came into the great hall of his 
palace as Malluch was spreading the robe of Tyrian purple above his 
seat. He held in his hands a scroll, and his brow darkened as he saw 
its message. He spoke to Malluch, who made obeisance and went out. 
(Exit MattucH at B—organ dies away.) 

Herod spread out the scroll and read: “Take heed to thy life. 
Antipater, thy son, has gone to Rome to accuse thee to the emperor. He 
himself would seize thy crown.” 

The king rose and went impatiently toward the door through which 
Malluch had gone. “There is but one,’ he was saying within himself, 
“whom I can trust. It is Tivonius. Accursed be this false brood of 
mine own blood. Yet this man I have loved—yea, loved as once I did 
know how to love in older, happier days. Tivonius, come!” (Organ 
begins TIVONIUS motif.) 

As Herod spoke Tivonius entered. (Tivonius enters at B.) He 
stood before the king respectfully, yet with the proud carriage of one 
who feared not the face of the king. Herod knew well his courage and 
his daring, and once he had saved Herod’s own life in the campaign 
against Arabia. The king looked at him with a kind of proud and fierce 
affection. Then he handed him the scroll and spoke. (Organ ceases.) 

“Tivonius, read!” 

Tivonius took the scroll which Herod saiudey him. He read it, 
then started back in horror. 

“Yea, it is true!’ the king exclaimed. “Traitors and rebels are 
they all. Henceforth let them beware! But listen, thou. Thou art 
the stay on whom I lean. If thou art faithful, none can touch the throne 
of Herod. If thou art faithful, hark what thy reward shall be. Thou 
shalt succeed me when my days are ended. Thou shalt be king in 
Judah after me.” 
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The eyes of the young man grew bright. He drew his sword and 
bowed before the king. 

“This do I dedicate to thy sworn service always.” 

Herod took from his neck a chain of gold and put it upon 
Tivonius. 

“Serve me,” he said, “and I will make thee king.” 

Tivonius rose, and at that moment Malluch entered. (MatitucH 
enters from B.) He told Herod of strangers whose caravan had come 
but now into his court, and who sought to see the king in haste. 
(Organ, softly, “As With Gladness Men of Old.’) 

Herod spoke to Tivonius that he remain, and bade Malluch usher 
in the strangers. (THREE WIsE MEN enter from B.) They entered, 
therefore, and stood in Herod’s presence. They wore the garments of 
the distant East. The marks of travel were upon them, but their eyes 
were splendid with a light as of a vision which went on before. 

“We have come,” said the leader of the Magi, as they bowed before 
Herod, “from the ancient temples of those who search the stars. There 
as the priests of Zarathustra we have watched in the long night silences 
the beacons of the thoughts of God. And of late we have seen a new 
star born into the sky. It is a sign of mighty meaning. It is the 
heralding of One who is to come.” 

Herod looked at them in silence, and his brows were dark. 

“Tt is the beacon of the King who shall arise!” (Organ ceases.) 

Herod rose from his seat in amazement and in anger. ‘What 
King?” he asked. 

“The King whom all the prophets have foretold,” the second of the 
Magi said: “this King whom all the hearts of the sad years have cried 
for. We have heard he should arise in Judah. And we have come to 
ask at Herod’s court where we may go to find him.”’ 

Herod controlled his agitation well. 

“Go bid the doctors of the law bring here their rolls,’ he said to 
Tivonius. “And do thou return also.” (Tivontus goes out at B.) 

He sat in silence, while the Magi stood like men who in imagina- 
tion saw still the brightness of their star. (Organ begins again, very 
softly, “As With Gladness Men of Old.”) Then came Tivonius with 
two scribes carrying rolls of the scriptures. (Enter from B.) 

“What say the Scriptures,” Herod asked them, “of a King who 
should be born? And where shall they look who seek him?” 

The scribes unloosed the rolls. 

“Thus it is written by the prophets in the days of the fathers long 
ago. ‘But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
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thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel.’ ” 

‘Now may the God that lit the stars be blessed,” said the spokes- 
man of the Magi. ‘For we have found the way to that which we have 
sought. We shall go and find the King. And wilt thou—” he said to 
Herod, “go with us?” (Organ ceases.) 

“Nay,” answered Herod—“yet when thou find him, bring me word 
again.” (THE Maci go out, down M.) 

Herod arose and spoke: “Didst thou hear, Tivonius? Didst thou 
hear them speak of One who should be King—a King in Judah? 

“T heard,” Tivonius answered. 

“Then listen well,’ said Herod. “Go follow where those dreamers 
went. If there indeed is one who claims to be a king, return to me, 
that I may send and slay him.” 

“Yet what, O Herod, if this king be not of earthly kind? It seemed 
while they were speaking as though I dreamed—. Nay, but that is an 
empty thought. I go to do thy bidding.” (Tivontus follows the WisE 
MEN down M.) 


(Choir sings, three verses) 
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2 As with joyful steps they sped 4 Holy Jesus! every day 


To that lowly manger-bed; Keep us in the narrow way; 
There to bend the knee before And, when earthly things are 
Him Whom heaven and earth past, 
adore; Bring our ransomed souls at last 
So may we with willing feet Where they need no star to guide, 
Ever seek the mercy-seat. Where no clouds Thy glory hide. 
3 As they offered gifts most rare 5 In the heavenly country bright, 
At that manger rude and bare; Need they no created light; 
So may we with holy joy, - Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 
Pure and free from sin’s alloy, Thou its Sun which goes not 
All our costliest treasures bring, down, 
Christ! to Thee, our heavenly There for ever may we sing 
King. Alleluias to our King. Amen. 


WILLIAM C, DIX, 1860. 
SceNnE II. The Fields of Bethlehem. 
(Organ softly: “Holy Night.’ ) 


Hoty NIicuHrt, P.M. FRANZ GRUBER, 1818; 
Harmonized by CARL REINECKE. 
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2 Silent night, holy night, 3 Silent night, holy night, 

Shepherds quake at the sight, Son of God, love’s pure light 

Glories stream from heaven afar, Radiant beams from Thy holy face, 

Heavenly hosts sing alleluia; With the dawn of redeeming grace, 

Christ, the Saviour, is born! Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 

Christ, the Saviour, is born! Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. Amen. 


JOSEPH MOHR, 1818. 
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THE READER: 


It was night upon the plains of Judea. Up above the great stars 
gleamed like lamps in the still heavens, and in the vales between the 
hills the shadows gathered deep. Lifted up upon its height, the little 
town of Bethlehem lay dark against the sky, save where one light was 
burning in the khan to which all day a stream of travelers had been 
pouring. (From R people pass up into the chancel, through it and out 
at B slowly, pausing momentarily like groups in conversation. ) 

All day the road to Bethlehem had been filled with such a throng 
as seldom came that way. For the decree had gone out from Czsar 
Augustus that all the world should be enrolled for the taxing, and every 
one was bidden to go to his own city for that enrollment. They who 
were descended from David must go to David’s city, and so from every 
quarter of the land they came. And some would talk together of the 
wonderful sweet things which had happened in the country in the long 
ago. Here it was that David had watched his father’s sheep. Under 
these same stars he had lain at night and dreamed. Here to Bethlehem 
the old prophet Samuel had come and taken David from all his brothers 
and anointed him with oil to make him King. And when men talked 
of David, and of the brave days when he had lived and reigned as hero 
and deliverer of his people, they thought with sadness that there was 
no king in their land like David any more. The Romans ruled in Pales- 
tine, and the tyrant Herod sat upon the throne in Jerusalem. “Will the 
day ever come,” they asked one another, “when there shall be a new 
King—a King who shall rule in holiness, and shall make all the poor 
and oppressed be glad?” 

But now, as the night deepened, the throng of travelers across the 
plains seemed to have come to an end. Only a shepherd moved here 
and there to see that his sheep were gathered in. It was growing cold. 
(Two shepherds enter from B.) Near the road that led to Bethlehem 
two shepherds came slowly through the shadows, talking together. 

“Doth it not stir thy heart,” said Ithamar, the elder of the two, “to 
see the throng go up again to David’s city?” 

“Yea; that it doth,” answered Abner, the younger one. “If only 
‘we might have again a King like David. Then even we, the poor and 
humble, would rejoice.” 

“Hath it not been promised by the prophets,” Ithamar answered, 
“that some day One should come of David’s line to sit upon his throne? 
Who knoweth when that day shall be? Never do I lie down to sleep 
without a prayer to Israel’s God to speed the coming of the Promised 
One.” (They kneel and pray with faces toward Bethlehem.) 
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(Choir sings very softly one verse of “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel.” ) 


VENI EMMANUEL. Six 8’s. Adapted by THomas HELMoreE, 
To be sung in unison. 1854; from ‘‘A French Missal.’’ Mode I. 
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2 O come, Thou Rod of Jesse, free 4 O come, Thou Key of David, come, 
Thine own from Satan’s tyranny; And open wide our heavenly home; 
From depths of hell Thy people save, Make safe the way that leads on high, 
And give them victory o’erthe grave. And close the path to misery. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! Shall come to thee, O Israel! 
3 O come, Thou Dayspring, come and 5 Ocome,O come, Thou Lord of might! 
cheer Who to Thy tribes on Sinai’s height, 
Our spirits by Thine advent here; In ancient times didst give the law, 
Disperse the gloomy clouds of night, In cloud, and majesty, and awe. 
And death’s dark shadows put to Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Emmanuel [ flight. Shall come to thee, O Israel. 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! Amen. 


Tr. JOHN MASON NEALE, 1852; alt. 1861. 
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So they knelt and prayed with faces toward Bethlehem, and 
wrapped their cloaks about them and prepared to lie down to sleep. 

But Abner stretched out his hand and touched his companion. 
“Hark!” he said. “There are other footsteps on the road.” 

It was true. Three figures were approaching across the plain. 
(THE Wise MEN enter from R.) 

As they drew nearer, it was possible to discern their faces and their 
dress. They were the Magi who had learned the way to Bethlehem at 
Herod’s court. 

But the shepherds drew back in awed astonishment at their rich 
attire. They looked at one another with wondering gaze. 

The Magi stopped before them. 

“Is this the road to Bethlehem?” their spokesman asked. “And 
are those the lights of Bethlehem on the hill ?” 

“Tis even as thou hast said,’ Ithamar replied to the leader of the 
Magi. “But may an humble shepherd ask thee why the lords of distant 
lands come here to Bethlehem ?” 

“We come,” the Magi answered, “to behold the King.” 

“The King?” said Ithamar and Abner in one breath. 

“Yea; we have come to see the King who shall be born in Beth- 
lehem—the King who comes to save his people from their sins.” 

So the Wise Men passed slowly on their way, while the shepherds 
stood gazing after them. (THE Wise MEN pass out at B.) 

“Heard you what they have said?’ the younger shepherd asked. 

Ithamar stood with his hands upon his heart. 

“Perhaps it is the coming of the Promise,” he replied. “It may be 
God will grant the long prayer of his lowly ones. Come, let us follow 
on the way to Bethlehem.” 

But as they turned to go, a voice hailed them on the road, and a 
figure strode swiftly up to meet them. It was Tivonius. (Tivonrus 
enters from R.) 

“Whither do you go?” he demanded. 

“To Bethlehem,” the shepherds answered. 

“And why ?” 

“To seek for the King that is to come.” 

‘Nay, then,” Tivonius answered, “‘stay ye here till ye have told me 
of the King.” (Organ begins working into “It Came Upon a Midnight 
Clear.” ) 

“We know but little,” Ithamar answered, “but there passed here 
but now three great ones from the East who told us that the King is 
born. It is the King perhaps that we have prayed for—the King the 
prophets promised long ago.” 
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“But have you,” Tivonius asked, “any reason of your own to trust 
the Wise Men’s words” 

“To-night,”’ said Abner, “it hath seemed to me as though the air 
were full of something like the beating of great wings. And more 
than once there came down through the silvery pathway of the stars 
a far, faint sound of singing, as of voices chanting mystical great mean- 
ings that I could not understand. Yea; I have seemed to hear—” 

He stopped abruptly. His eyes filled with the splendor of a great 
amazement. Then both the shepherds fell upon their knees. (A light 
breaks forth. The organ begins more clearly, “It Came Upon a Mid- 
night Clear.) 

For through the skies a light was pulsing, more sweet and swift 
than any break of dawn. And all the heavens surged and thrilled with 
music, like the chiming of innumerable bells. Between the stars the 
golden pathways opened, and the shadowy distances grew bright with 
hosts of angels singing on their way. (The choir sings, the first and 
second verses.) 
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2 Still through the cloven skies they Look now, for glad and golden hours 
come, Come swiftly on the wing: 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; O rest beside the weary road, 
And still their heavenly music floats And hear the angels sing. 
O’er all the weary world: 
Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 
And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


4 For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophets seen of old, 
When with the ever-circling years, 
Shall come the time foretold, 
When the new heaven and earth 


3 O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, shall own 
Whose forms are bending low, The Prince of Peace their King, 
Who toil along the climbing way And the whole world send back the 
With painful steps and slow! Which now the angels sing. [song 


EDMUND H. SEARS, 1846. 


The shepherds knelt in adoration till the singing melted once more 
into the silence of the skies. Then they rose and went swiitly on to 
Bethlehem, for they said to one another, ““The Promise is come true.” 
(They go out at B—the organ changes to sombre music.) But 
Tivonius stood like a man struck into stone. When the light first burst 
upon him he had drawn his sword; but now it hung down nerveless at 
his side. He lifted his hand uncertainly before his eyes. His face was 
as one to whom had come some sudden horror worse than death. He 
bowed his head and leaned motionless against a great rock which stood 
up above the surface of the plain. (Organ ceases.) Long he stood 
there, until at last the shepherds came again. (SHEPHERDS enter from 
B.) They held their hands upon their breasts. 

“Our eyes have looked,” they said to one another, “on the face of 
Him who shall be. King.” 

Tivonius called them to him, and they approached. 

“Look into my eyes,” he said. 

They pressed near and looked. Then they started away in fear 
and pity. 

“He is blind!” they said. 

“Yea; I am blind,’ he echoed. 

“How came this?” said the shepherds. 


, 
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“T looked into the light and mine eyes were blasted as with 
lightning.” 

Then Abner, the younger shepherd, answered, “Yea; but what 
thoughts were in thine heart?” 

Tivonius lifted his head. “I was to go to kill the Child whom you 
call King.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. Then the shepherd spoke. 

“Because thy thoughts were evil, thou mightest not endure to gaze 
into the face of God. Only the pure in heart may look to Him and live.” 

The shepherds slowly went away, and Tivonius stood again alone. 
(Exeunt SHEPHERDS. ) 

He lifted his hands despairingly above his head. “Within this 
hour,’ he said, “have I lived and learned more than a lifetime might 
reveal. I am the man who would be king. Now do I understand what 
the real King must be, and through my sin I cannot see him. I may 
not even look upon the face of Him whom I would make my King.” 
(He goes out gropingly into the mght. Exit at B.) 


ScENE III. On the Road to Jerusalem 


(Choir sings third and fourth verses of “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear.’’) 


THE READER: 

The year went by. Herod the Great was dead. The Child he had 
sought to slay in Bethlehem escaped into Egypt, and for a time men 
heard of him no more. 

Through all these years the shepherds had sought for the King 
whom they had seen that night in Bethlehem as a little child. They had 
listened for tidings of his coming, and as the years went by, the heart 
of Ithamar, the elder of them, fainted, and he began to think that the 
vision of the angels had been only a dream which had come in vain. But 
Abner, the younger one, still held to the promise that the King would 
surely come. 

Through these same years Tivonius had been blind. Long since 
he laid aside the old, proud hope that he himself should ever sit upon 
a throne. He did not even crave that glory any more. There had come 
to his heart the knowledge of a better way. He also had hoped—as the 
shepherds had—for tidings of that One whom the angels heralded; 
but even if the King should come, he knew his blinded eyes could never 
look upon his face. 

Then, at last, the days arrived when the long hope of the younger 
shepherd was justified. He had heard that the little Child whom he had 
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seen in Mary’s arms had come out of Nazareth as the man whose name 
was Jesus. And he had heard that Jesus was to enter into Jerusalem 
at the time of the feast, and that the multitudes were flocking there to 
greet him. (Enter from R.) So alone and with his pack upon his back, 
he was climbing the road that led to the Holy City. But the night 
came on, and he was weary. He would lie down to rest and go on 
when morning broke. (Organ music.) 

Then, from out the shadows, came the rough forms of two thieves. 
(Tuieves enter from B.) One stopped upon the road to watch and 
listen, and signaled to the other. 

“There he lies,” he said. “Strike him while he sleeps. Strike him 
again. Now take the pack from under him and come.” (THIEVES go out 
at B.) The two robbers vanished with their plunder. The wounded 
shepherd stirred and moved. He struggled up upon his elbow. (Organ 
ceases.) 

As he looked up the road, two other figures came in sight. (4 
PRIEST and a SCRIBE enter at R.) His face was filled with hope, for he 
saw that one was a priest and the other a doctor of the law. He 
stretched out his hand to them for mercy. ; 

At first the priest and his companion did not see him. Then of a 
sudden they caught sight of him and stopped irresolute. 

“It is some traveler wounded by the robbers,’ said the scribe. 
“Perchance we ought to help him.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the priest. “This is no place to tarry. We our- 
selves might be set on and robbed as he.” 

“Now I bethink me,” said the scribe, “I have more money in my 
purse than it is safe to risk. The man must shift as best he can.” 

“True,” said the priest, “and I have business at the temple. I give 
him my blessing, but I must depart.” 

So they passed him by on the other side. (E-vreunt at B.) But not 
long had they been gone when another came up the road, bound, like 
them, for Jerusalem. It was a Levite. (Enter from R.) 

He came and stood beside the wounded man who reached up and 
clutched his robe with pleading hand. But the Levite looked at his 
wounds and shuddered. 

“The robbers may not be far off,’ he said. “I dare not stay. Let 
me depart.” (Exit at B.) 

So he also vanished swiftly, and the wounded shepherd fell upon 
his face and wept. (Organ begins the Tivontus motif.) 

While he lay thus, another traveler had come near upon his beast. 
He had heard the moaning of the wounded man and had dismounted. 
(Enter at B.) He came forward with a curious, slow step. 
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The sufferer looked to see the reason for this slow approach. He 
gazed into the man’s face and perceived that he was blind. Then a 
sudden recognition swept upon him. He saw that this was the centu- 
rion who had looked with evil thoughts into the angels’ glory that night 
on the plains of Bethlehem. He did not know what change had 
happened in his heart since then. (Organ ceases.) 

Tivonius spoke: “Where art thou?” 

“T am here,’”’ the shepherd answered, “yet I would not have thee 
stay. Thou art blind and wilt be at these robbers’ mercy if they return.” 

Tivonius half drew his sword. “Mine arm has still its strength,” 
he said. “But come what will, I stay to help thee. Through long, long 
years have I learned one great lesson. It is this: there is no worth in 
life unless it serves.” 

He knelt down beside the shepherd and gave him a healing draught 
to drink. He bound up his wounds as best he could. 

“Rise, now,” he said, “and I wilt take thee where thou wilt be 
safe.” : 

The shepherd knelt and kissed his robe. 

“May the King whom thou didst not see behold thee, may his eyes 
look into thine eyes and bring thee light.” (They go out slowly at B.) 


(Choir sings.) 


St. DENYS. Four 6’s. FRANK SPINNEY, 1850-1888. 
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2 True sunlight of the soul, 3 Great love of God, come in! 
Surround us as we go; Wellspring of heavenly peace; 
So shall our way be safe, Thou Living Water, come! 
Our feet no straying know. Spring up, and never cease. 


ZI 


ScENE IV. At the Entrance to Jerusalem 


(The choir sings very softly.) 
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x Thouart coming, O my Saviour! Thou artcoming, O my King! In Thy beauty_ 
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all resplendent, In Thy glo-ry all transcendent ; Well may we re-joiceand sing; 
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Com-ing: O Thou glorious Priest! Hear we not Thy gold-en bells! A-men. 
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2 Thou art coming, Thou art coming; 
We shall meet Thee on Thy way; 
We shall see Thee, we shall know Thee, 
We shall bless Thee, we shall show Thee 
All our hearts could never say; 
What an anthem that will be, 
Music rapturously sweet, 
Pouring out our love to Thee 
At Thine own all-glorious feet. 
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THE READER: 

When he had bound up the hurts of the wounded man, Tivonius 
helped him upon the back of the beast on which he had been riding, and 
carried him very gently to an inn in a village that lay outside Jerusalem. 
There he tarried with him till he was healed, and went on his way to 
the Holy City. He found it thronged with multitudes of those who had 
come up for the Feast of the Passover. Every year at that great time 
the city was crowded with the mighty company of its worshipers, but 
this year the throng seemed more dense than it had ever been before. 
And a strange thrill swept through it, for an expectation born of old 
and glorious hopes was trembling in the people’s hearts. Men said 
that Jesus would come up from Galilee to Jerusalem, and that he would 
enter in triumph into the Holy City as had been foretold of the Son of 
David by the prophets long ago. 7 

Out past the gates of Jerusalem, then, the multitudes streamed to 
meet him. (Choir sings softly two verses, while reading continues.) 


ZOAN (First Tune). 7.6.7.0.1). WILLIAM H. HAVERGAL, 1859. 
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2 He comes with succour speedy 

To those who suffer wrong, 

To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong; 

To give them songs for sighing, 
Their darkness turn to light, 

Whose souls, condemned and dying, 
Were precious in His sight. 


3 He shall come down like showers 

Upon the fruitful earth, 

And love, joy, hope, like flowers, 
Spring in His path to birth: 

Before Him on the mountains 
Shall peace, the herald, go; 

And righteousness in fountains 
From hill to valley flow. 


They pointed toward the summit of the Mount of Olives, for over 
the road that led from thence they knew that he would come. 


But while they watched and waited another figure came unnoticed 
—a figure which sorted ill with the gladness and rejoicing of the throng. 
(Enter from R.) If any had looked into his face they would have 
seen upon him the whiteness which told the ghastly story of his afflic- 
tion; but there was no need to look. The man when he drew near to 
the people stretched out his hand and cried in a dreadful voice the 
words which lepers used as a warning of their presence—“‘Unclean, un- 
clean !” 


Before the very neighborhood of that grim disease, the multitude 
shrank away in horror. There were angry looks and threatening words. 
Some would have driven the leper away, but he fell upon his knees and 
cried: “I am old and weak and starving. Have mercy! Have mercy!” 


Even as he spoke, a new form appeared among the crowd. (Enter 
at B.) Hecame with the groping, slow progress of the blind. He stood 
still and listened. It was Tivonius. 

“Nay, from whomsoever that cry may come it cannot but be 
answered,” he said, and drew near the leper. (Organ begins, “All glory, 
laud, and honour.” ) 

aa 


St. THEODULPH. 7-6.7.6.D. MELCHIOR TESCHNER, ¢. 1613. 
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Who in the Lord’sname com - est, The King and Bless-ed One. 
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3 The company of angels 6 Thou didst accept their praises ; 
Are praising Thee on high; Accept the prayers we bring, 
And mortal men, and all things Who in all good delightest, 
Created, make reply. Thou good and gracious King. 
All glory, &c. All glory, laud, and honour, 
The people of the Hebrews To Thee, Redeemer, King! 
: With pata before Thee went: To Whom the lips of children 
Our praise and prayers and anthems Made sweet hosannas ring. 
Before Thee we present. ST, THEODULPH, 800; 


All glory, &c. Tr. JOHN MASON NEALE, 1854. 


5 To Thee before Thy Passion 
They sang their hymns of praise: 
To Thee, now high exalted, 
Our melody we raise. 
All glory, &c. 


“T am unclean!” the leper cried. 

“Tt matters not,’ Tivonius said; “thy flesh is cleaner than my heart 
once was.” 

He knelt beside the leper and put his cloak about him, and took 
money from his belt to give him. (Choir sings three verses of “All 
Glory, laud, and honour.’ ) 

But while this was taking place, a sudden excitement flashed like 
lightning through the crowd. ‘They turned their faces away from the 
leper and gazed along the roadway. From the direction of the Mount 
of Olives there rose the sound of singing. | 

“Behold!” they cried to one another, “behold, the Son of David 
comes upon his way!” 

Then while they watched expectant, a breathless figure hurried in. 
(Enter swiftly at B.) It was the younger shepherd of the plains of 
Bethlehem, the man who had been wounded on the way to Jerusalem, 
the traveler whom Tivonius saved. 

He looked from one to another in the throng like a man in eager 
haste. Then he caught sight of Tivonius and sped to his side. 

“Rise,” he said, “and come; he calleth thee!” 

Tivonius rose, and the leper rose with him. 

Tivonius moved to where he faced the road along which the 
Promised One was coming. Then as he stood and lifted up unseeing 
eyes, a glory fell upon him, and then came a voice—a great sweet voice. 
(THE VOICE sings without at B.) 
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BARITONE VOICE Music by F. FLAXINGTON HARKER 


for thy heart hath seen the 
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The blindness passed from Tivonius like a dissolving cloud. His 
face was as one transfigured. 

Then he ungirt his sword, and took the helmet from his head. He 
laid them down upon the ground. 

“Thus do I lay by,” he said, “all that once hath stood for mine own 
pride. With empty hands for thee to use, I come to thee, my King.” 
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(Choir sings as Tivontus and people go slowly out.) 


St. BERNARD (First Tune). L.M. WILLIAM H. Monk, 1861. 
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1969. 

The pageant of the kings 


